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The South Mrican Outlook : 


““Glory to God in the highest : 
On Earth, peace, goodwill...” 
* * * * 
The Universal Week of Prayer : Jan. 7th to 14th, © 
1951. 

We desire most earnestly to plead for the fullest possible 
support by our readers, at whatever cost, for the “ Univer- 
sal Week of Prayer”’ in the early part of next month, the 
topics for which were reproduced in our November issue. 
This Week has been organised by the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance during the first complete week of each year ever 
since 1846 and has come to be a really world-wide observ- 
ance, bringing the blessings of renewed faith and fresh 
courage to millions of people; We cannot doubt that it 
has made a major contribution to the growing sense of the 
reality of the underlying unity of Christians all over the 
world, which is one of the most significant and heartening 
signs on the troubled horizon of humanity today. We can 
make it an even more far-reaching power for light in the 
darkness and for guidance along the right way if only we 
will give ourselves to it in humble sincerity. Did ever this 
stumbling, fumbling world of ours need it more ? 

* *% Cae * 
The National War Memorial Appeal. 

We are glad to remind our readers that this appeal is 
now squarely before the country, with. a round million 
pounds within six months as its target. It will be most 
disappointingly to the discredit of all of us if this aim is not 
reached and passed in a shorter-time than that. The 


Outlook does not in the ordinary way lend itself to particu- 
lar appeals for funds, for reasons easily understood, but in 
this instance, when one and all we are being challenged to 
show our gratitude to the men and women who stood be- 
tween us and the direst peril that ever threatened our 
existence, the circumstances. are exceptional. 

Let us recall that the conception of a memorial of the 
kind for which our help is invited came from the men 
themselves. ‘If there were to be any memorial raised to 
those of us who would never return home,”’ they said, “ 
should take the form of a living memorial. which oe 
proyide a service to promote health among’ all South 
Africans.’ At the first dawning of the idea, be it re- 
membered, it was with the health of the Non-European 
that they. were principally concerned ; for they were 
grateful. for the splendid service which these men had 
given in many capacities at the front, and were disturbed 
over the grim story of ill-health, inefficiency and disease 
among them. So determined were they to set things 
going that they promiptly raised £17,000 among themselves 
by the sacrifice on the part of each of them of two days’ 
pay. The scope of the original idea has by general con- 
sent been made more comprehensive, but the central idea 
is the same. : 

Since those days it has been worked at i the Foundation 
which was brought into existence for the purpose ;, the 
field bas been studied, a variety of experimental projects 
have been set on foot. Much experience has accrued, and 
today the Foundation is clear about its distinctive place 
and function, and alive to the limitations of official State 
action. It knows what it wants to do and is offering us all 
the privilege of sharing in the establishment of a living and 
growing memorial] that will raise the health level throughout 
South Africa. Only those who owe nothing to the men 
who died have the right to be out of this. 

a * * * 
Dr. Verwoerd: wants to know. 
The new Minister of Native Affairs has lost no time over 


unnecessary preliminaries in setting himself to gather 


first-hand information about his field of work. He is wise 
in wanting to know things for himself and in realising that 
he cannot hope to carry any weight with the Native people 
until he has made himself really familiar with their cir- 
cumstances, At the moment he is little more than a name 
to them. ‘They may have heard of him as a die-hard 
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champion of white baasskap and as the editor of an extre- 
Mist newspaper that showed considerable sympathies 
with the King’s enemies in time of war. And now they 
are waiting to make up their minds about him as the man 
in charge of their affairs. They are glad that he is coming 
among them and they expect him to have many fair words 
for them. They will listen courteously and, possibly, 
thank him with apparent appreciation. But they are not 
really interested in his words ; indeed, they are unlikely to 
value them as highly as, perhaps, they should. ‘They will 
watch to see what he does. He has appeared more than 
once, since his appointment as minister, in the admirable 
but hitherto unfamiliar role of a prophet of racial harmony. 
The sentiments are unexceptionable and will be generally 
approved, but Native leaders are likely to recall that not 
long ago this man was editor of a paper that rather special- 
ised in discord, even within its own party ; nor has he, so 
far as they know, professed any sort of conversion of mind 
—he has merely been translated to an important public 
office. The Bantu World has aptly cited the Sepedi 
proverb :— “We shall only agree that the zebras are 
zebras when we see their colours.” 

The maintenance-of the Natives’ own traditions and 
customs is another point which the Minister seems eager 
to stress and by means of which he apparently hopes to 
create confidence. If so, he is going to be disappointed, 
for this is a theme which leaves the large majority of 
Natives who count for anything in the leadership of their 
people completely cold. It instantly rouses their suspici- 
cions. . It is too closely associated with the ‘ keep them in 
their place’ idea, and with an unsympathetic and ‘even 
envious attitude towards their hardly-won progress. It 
just doesn’t go down. : 

- But here is a man, as it seems to us, facing up to a com- 
pletely new and unfamiliar task, and beset by certain very 
serious handicaps springing from his past record and 
associations. He is setting himself to learn his job with 
energy and, we trust, without too many preconceptions. 
For his own sake and, more especially, for the sake of the 
people whose affairs he now directs and of the land in 
which they and we all live, we may hope that his mind will 
respond fearlessly to the teaching and discipline of the real 
facts. 

** * ** * 

The Memorandum of the Coloured Voters. 

The Coloured Voters of the Western Province are to be 
congratulated on the manner in which they have presented 
their strong protest against any change in the present 
system by which they are represented in Parliament. The 
case which they submitted to the Acting Prime Minister 
last month was impressive both in its courtesy and its 
frankness. Indeed, Mr. Havenga‘and the Minister of De- 
fence, who was present with him, were constrained to 
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express their appreciation ef the weight and reasonableness 
of the representations made, though they carried some 


_ straight punches, particularly in the direction of the former. 


Naturally enough it elicited no more than a promise that 
after discussion of the various points with the Prime 
Minister a reply would be sent on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The members of the deputation, as a token of 
their sincerity, undertook to take no part in any organised 
public protest until this had been received. 

% * % %* 


Absurd Dictation. 

To such pure heights of consistency are the humourless 
apostles of apartheid desiring to lead us, that grants for 
important cultural activities are being governed by the 
condition that the committees in charge of them must give 
an undertaking that there will be no mixed audiences of 
Europeans and Non-Europeans. This is not a fairy-tale, 
made up by some rascally liberal in order to discredit 
White leadership in S. Africa. ‘The Bantu Music Festival 
is one of the most interesting cultural events of the year in 
Johannesburg, and has usually been attended by the 
Mayor, together with some city fathers and a number of 
Europeans, some of whom have been helping in the train- 
ing of performers, or have presented trophies, and others 
who are interested in Bantu music. But now, if the 
organisers want the grant of £50 which the Department of 
Education is willing to make, no Europeans must be 
present, not. even if they occupy safely segregated seats. 
That this fantastic condition is not merely the chance 
brain-wave of some pompous official, but is actually the 
deliberate policy of the department concerned, is seen from 


‘the fact that in Cape Town and Durban a like the condition 


has been imposed in various instances. Frankly, it seems 
to us an impertinence that can only arouse anger and 
ridicule. 

*€ . * * 


The Governor of Healdtown. 

Rev. E. W. Grant, the Principal of Healdtown for the 
last six years, is retiring from his important post at 
31st December. Mr. Grant has had a long and notable 
career in the service of the Methodist Church, and indeed 
of all the Churches. After years of service on the Reef, 
Mr. Grant became the first Head of the Lovedale Bible 
School when it was opened in 1932. This proved to be an 
ideal appointment, so that the work of the school had an 
excellent beginning and was soon expanding in various 
directions. On the death of the Rev. A. A. Wellington in 
1944, Mr. Grant was called to be Governor of Healdtown. 
During his terrh of office, various improvements have 
taken place and much consolidation done, despite the 
many calls of the Methodist Church for his services as 
President of Conference and in other offices, He is 
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President of the Christian Council, to which he has long 
given noteworthy service, 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant are proceeding on furlough to 
Britain in January. Next year they will represent the 
Methodist Church of South Africa at an ecumenical con- 
ference of the Methodist Churches of the world which is 
‘to be held in Oxford. In October 1951, they hope to 
return to South Africa so that Mr. Grant may take charge 
of the Church’s publication department, with headquarters 
in Cape Town. We wish them much happiness in their 
well-earned furlough and a further period of influential 
service in South Africa. 

* * * * 
A new Department of Divinity in South Africa. 

We are very glad to be able to record that the University 
of Natal, that most enterprising centre of learning, is 
offering courses in Divinity from the beginning of 1951. 
There is to be one in Theology and one in Biblical Studies, 
and each will constitute a qualifying course for the degree 
in Arts, while in addition either of them may be elected by 
students taking the Bachelor of Science course. The 
official statement issued by the University about these 
new courses explains that they ‘‘are planned with two 
objects simultaneously in view. First, Christian Theo- 
logy will be surveyed with that intellectual discipline which 
is the common property of all departments of a University. 
Second, an attempt will be made to portray the essential 
relationship between Christian Theology and human life. 
Modern critical research of the Bible and attacks on the 
Christian Faith will be reviewed, and the positive rele- 
vance of Christianity to modern problems will be consider- 
ed. It is hoped that the courses will be of use to intend- 
ing teachers who may be required to teach the Bible in the 
schools, to intending students of Theology, to lay-preachers 

and to youth leaders of all Christian denominations. But 
the courses offered have also in view the enquirer who is 
not attached to any branch of the Church.” 

For the conduct of the new department the University 
has been most fortunate in securing the services of the 
Rev. Robert Craig, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. (St. Andrews), 
S.T.M. (N.Y.). Dr. Craig’s academic career has been a 
distinguished one and his special interest has been devoted 
to the implications of the Faith for the great problems of 
today, such as constituted the distinctive message of the 
late Archbishop William Temple to his generation. 

* * i. ie * 
A Baptist Theological College. 

The Baptist Union of South Africa has resolved at its 
recent annual assembly to start its own theological college 
in February of next year. Until such time as a college 
building can be erected the accommodation available at 
the Rosebank Union Church, Johannnesburg will be used 
for the purpose. Students of the College will be able, by 
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arrangement, to avail themselves of the Witwatersrand 
University courses in various non-theological subjects. 

* * * * 
Sweden collaborates. : 

It will be recalled that when the Government annousiced 
its intention of withdrawing its scholarships for Africgn 
medical students, the White students of the Witwatersrand 
University started a fund for replacing them by means of a 
self-imposed levy. This fine gesture has borne fruit 
beyond the expectations of those who initiated it, for the 
students of Sweden have gone into action on the matter 
and in a few weeks have raised more than £600 amongst 
themselves as a contribution to the fund. 

* * * * 
The Basel Mission College in the Cameroons. 

A copy of the Chronicle of the Basel Mission College bas 
reached: us from Bali with encouraging news of the pro- 
gress of this very youthful centre of learning, now comple- 
ting the second year of its existence. The demand for 
admission is far beyond the accommodation yet available, 
even though new buildings are being erected on a new site 
as rapidly as possible. The foundation of a strong Chris- 
tian spirit is being laid; the boys are members of the 
Scripture Union and engage in spreading the Gospel by 
song and story in compounds and markets. Their com- 
munion offerings are divided between the world-wide work 
of the Scripture Union and the fund for building a chapel 
at their own college. g 

* * * co 
An important Summer School. 

We are glad to call attention to a Summer School which 
has been planned by the Students’ Christian Association 
in conjunction with the Christian Education Movement 
and will take place during the forthcoming summer vaca- 
It is to be held at the St. Benedict’s Conference 
House, Rosettenville, Johannesburg, from December 30th 
to January 8th. The lecturers will be Professor Horton 
Davjes, the Bishop of Johannesburg, and the Rev. Basil 
Holt, their two key topics being the Revelation of God and 
the Response of Man. The School is designed primarily 
for students, teachers in universities and schools, and 
youth. leaders, Non-European as well as European, but 
others who are interested will, of course, be welcome. 
The tuition charge will be £2 2s. (including a 10/- registra- 
tion fee payable on application), and accommodation can 
be provided at £4 10s. for the period of the School. Appli- 
cation should be made to P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg, not 
later than December 15th. 


G@he “‘ Outlook’ desires to ronben 
to all its readers the best of Good 
Wishes for the coming Ghristmas Season 
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‘The Group Areas Act 


AND ITS POSSIBLE EFFECT ON THE CHURCHES 


(An address to the Ciskeian Missionary Council by Dr. D. L. Smit, M.P. for East London, and formerly eos for 
_ Native Affairs.) 


HAVE been reminded that many African and Col- 

oured churches that were built many years ago on 
the outskirts of small country villages and towns are now 
surrounded by European dwellings. What is to become 
of these churches ? Z 

There is no specific reference to the churches in the 
Group Areas Act. But churches serving the needs of 
Natives in urban areas where Natives are required to live 

in a location or Native village are referred to in section 9 
of the Natives (Urban Areas) Consolidation Act of 1945 
(the segregation section). 

That section provides that no person shall sina any 
Native Church, School or other institution not in exist- 
ence in 1937, in an Urban area outside a location or Native 
village without the approval of the Minister of Native 
‘Affairs. That does not hit the existing churches, 

Another sub-section enables the Minister of Native 
Affairs, at the request of any person who conducts a Native 
‘church upon premises outside a location or Native village, 
to acquire such premises at a price that may include com- 
pensation for loss or inconvenience.’ I do not know of 
any case in which that has been acted upon. 

In the Native scheduled and released areas the rights of 
the churches will continue to be governed under the 
various regulations that have been in sper for many 
‘years, 

~On the whole, I do not think 1 mission churches seats 
in existence in small country villages or towns are likely to 
be affected to any extent by the Group Areas Act. 


MISSIONS IN GROUP AREAS 


‘Missions that will undoubtedly suffer are those engaged 
in areas declared as Group Areas under the Group Areas 
Act for a. racial group other than that <ptbes by such 
missions. 

In order to understand this aspect, it will be necessary 
briefly to consider the provisions of the Act. 

I do not wish, on an occasion such as this, to enter into 
the political implications of the Act, except to say that it is 
perhaps the most important development in South African 
politics since the Act of Union was passed in 1909. 

It is a very complicated and really a half-digested piece 
of legislation, due to being forced through with unseemly 
haste in the helter-skelter of the dying days of the last 
Parliamentary session, by means of the guillotine. 

It was passed in the Assembly on Union Day, by a 
majority of eight votes, and it has been said on behalf of 


the non-Europeans that this day might well have been 
called ‘‘ Separation Day ’’ instead of Union Day, because, 
instead of setting out toward greater unities, it has made 
division legal and binding on all our people. 

On paper, in my opinion, it is another clumsy attempt 
to solve our racial problems by legislation. ‘That, to my 
mind, is an action which will always fail. 

It is almost unintelligible to the layman, and if it is 
carried out it will be a fruitful source of income for the 
lawyers for many years to come. 

It is a development in our race relations which many of 
us have watched with very grave misgiving during recent 
years. 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER> 


At the outset, I would say that the one thing that emerges 
very clearly is that the Act places an immense concentra- 
tion of power into the hands of the Minister of the Interior 
acting with the assistance of an Advisory Board. 

It gives him the most arbitrary power over property 
transactions and the right to declare where and how every 
man, woman and child in the country shall live and own 
property. That really is the effect of it in the Cape for the 
first five years. 

Shorn of its details, the Act divides the people of the 
Union into three main groups, namely ; Whites, Natives 
and Coloureds, and the Natives and Coloureds may again 
be subdivided into ethnic groups, such as Indians, Malays, 
Xosas, Zulus and so forth. The inclusion of Natives in 
the Act seems to me to have been quite unnecessary. Ex- 
tensive provisions for their segregation already exist in the 
Native Land Acts and the Natives Urban Areas Acts. 

Indeed, the Group Areas Act seems to recognise this 
fact by excluding the Native Released and Scheduled 
areas and the urban locations and villages from being 
declared group areas. 


THE COLOURED PEOPLE 

But the Act does hit the Coloured people, who have not 
in the past been subject to any form of segregation, and 
places them in a most unenviable position. 

It contemplates the control of the whole Union in re- 
gard to the ownership and occupation of land by racial 
groups. Each group is to be given areas from which the 
others are to be excluded, and land will have to be found 
for the others elsewhere. 

In practice, the Governor-General will, from time to 
time, upon the advice of the Minister of the Interior 
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assisted by a Land Tenure Advisory Board, proclaim any 
“group area ’’ to be set aside for occupation and/or owner- 
ship by members of a particular racial group. 

Then, as from a date specified in the Proclamation, being 
not less than one year from the date of the Proclamation, 
all occupiers belonging to other races (with certain excep- 
tions) must move out or obtain special permission from 
the Minister. 

The persons ejected aailiec this provision who own 
property in such a Group Area may retain ownership until 
death, but they cannot sell it or bequeath it to anyone who 
is not a member of the racial group concerned. 


CONTROLLED AREAS 

Outside these Group Areas all the land in the Union will 
also be controlled, and in these so-called controlled areas 
no person will be allowed to sell or dispose of his property 
to a person of another racial group without a ‘permit from 
the Minister. 

And the right of occupation of land in these controlled 
areas is similarly restricted. 

So here again, the law places the ownership and occupa- 
tion of immovable property in the hands of the Minister of 
the Interior, and many of us feel that that constitutes 
a grave inroad into the rights of every citizen of whatever 
race or colour, to buy and own property. 

_. There is another provision of the bill which is objec- 
tionable, for even the sanctity of the home will disappear 
under a provision that inspectors of the Land Tenure 
Advisory Board will have power to enter any premises at 
any hour of the day or night to make any examination or 
inquiry they may think fit. 

UNJUST 

One very disquieting—one very unjust—feature of the 
Act is that it makes no provision for the payment of com- 
pensation to innocent persons who may suffer loss as a 
result of the operation of the Act, or for alternative accom- 
modation for those who may be ejected from a Group 


Area, 
This means that displaced persons will not only lose 


_ their right to live in their existing homes, but large numbers 


may have the alternative of moving into areas that are al- 
ready overcrowded slums. . For example, if it is decided 
to remove a hundred thousand non-Europeans from the 
mixed townships of Sophiatown, Martindale and New- 
clare in Johannesburg, as has been proposed, either new 
homes will have to be provided for the non-Europeans, at 
a cost of many millions of pounds, which the Johannes- 
burg Municipal, annot afford, or more “ shanty towns”’ 
will have to be oitted on the veld, which means crime 
and disease. 

In Parliament an effort was made to secure an amend- 
ment providing for compensation and alternative accom- 


‘homes, _ 
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modation: but, beyond saying that the existence or 
absence of alternative accommodation would be consider- 
ed as a factor before an area was proclaimed, Dr. Donges, 
the Minister of the Interior, was adamant in his refusal. 
You can imagine what'the result is going to be if thousands 


‘of people are moved under such circumstances from their 


The matter is being investigated now by the Land 
Tenure Board. 


MISSIONS 


The effect on Mission property is obvious. Ifthe people 
to whom the Church ministers are made to move elsewhere, 
then the Church may have to sell out and rebuild else- 
where, and it may in the process lose not only in money 
but in adherents, who may have been scattered to the four 
winds as a result of the operation of the Act’ And it will 
receive no compensation in any shape or form for any loss, 
or any guarantee of a suitable site in an area oceupied by 
the racial group which it serves, and a European church 
body may only <a a site in a non-European area under 
permit. tit 

On receipt of your invitation to address ‘hs Council, I 
wrote tothe Secretary for the Interior and invited him to 
throw more light on the subject as far as the churches are 
concerned, but so far I have not received any reply. 


COMFORT ? 


There is perhaps one crumb of comfort left to us in this 
picture. The Government claims that the Act is a practi- 
cal solution to the racial problems that have defeated all 
previous governments. No other government ‘has been 
successful in this sphere of domestic politics up to the 
present and to my mind it remains to be seen whether the 
present Government’s’ claim of practicability will: ever be 
substantiated. 

Earlier schemes for racial segregation have failed pene 
owing to economic forces over which no government has 
any control. 

The inter-dependence of our racial groups upon one 
another has been very ably set out in the report of the 
Fagan Commission and there is no need for me to add to 
what has been said there, beyond pointing out that in 
South Africa the interests of our racial groups are so inter- 
woven that in practice it has in the past been found i impos- 
sible to disentangle them. 

Our mines, our industries and our agriculture are all 
dependent on the non-Europeans for labour, and it would 
be impossible for us to carry on were it not for the compa- 
rative cheapness of that labour. Total segregation would 
not only bring a great deal of misery to the non-Europeans, 
but it would result, I submit, in the collapse of the economy 
of the country. . 
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A CHANGE OF GROUND 


The Group Areas Act is in reality a recognition of the: 


fact that the Government’s initial idea of total segregation 
of the Natives is impossible. 


The foundation of segregation at its inception was a 
scheme for putting all the Natives in one kraal, leaving the 
Europeans in another to do all their own work. After two 
years of office, the Government has apparently abandoned 
this scheme as impracticable, but has now given us in its 
place the Group Areas Act which would have every race 
and colour living in its own kraal without any regard for 
rights and privileges that have been fundamental under 
our law. 


‘Under a number of exempting clauses non-European 
workers and their families will still be allowed to occupy 
premises in a European area, but not to own property. 


NEGLECTING REALITIES 


These provisions do not take into account the economic 
realities of our race relations and are essential if the Act is 
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to work at all. But they do not coincide with the funda- 
mental idea of segregation. 
It is very difficult to predict what is going to happen. 


In Natal, the Indians are already confined and cannot own — 


or occupy further property in the White areas. But under 
the Group Areas Act, they may well be driven out of their 
present properties. ‘Their numbers are increasing rapidly 
and they will have nowhere to go unless the Government 
makes special provision for them, which can only be done 
at the expense of other groups. 

Throughout the Union, Natives and Coloureds occupy 
over-crowded areas around which new European resi- 
dential areas have grown up. 

There are many thousands of non-Europeans in these 
areas who will have to be moved elsewhere if the Act is 
put into operation. 

But unless the Government is prepared to ride rough- 
shod over economic and humanitarian considerations, they 
will, I think, find that the Group Areas Act is no more 
workable than the earlier schemes for the segregation of 
the Native people. 


Recent Trends of Native Education in the Cape 
By B. B. Mdledle, B.A, 


N his foreword to Mrs. McKerron’s History of Educa- 
tion in South Africa, Dr. J. E. Adamson writes, “‘ It is 
helpful to think of education as an oiling process which 
makes the interplay of the individual and the social, econo- 
mic and cultural influences of his environment smooth and 
effective. And interplay is to be understood as a double 
reaction, as the way he reacts to them and the way they 
react tohim..... ‘The individual must be adaptable to a 
changing world or he will go under, so that education be- 
comes a means of individual survival. He will only be 
able to live a full and effective life if education fits him for 
his inheritance and if, it is to be added, it makes his in- 
heritance a fitting one for him.” 

One would have thought that every State would make it 
its bounden duty to fit every member of its community for 
this inheritance, and yet the true situation about South 
Africa and its stepchild the African, is well summed up by 
Dr. C. T. Loram in his book, The Education of the South 
African Native: “The history of Native Education in 
South Africa is the history of South African missions, for 
it is due entirely to the efforts of the missionaries that the 
Natives of South Africa have received any education at 
all, and to this day all but three of the several thousand 
Native schools are Conducted by missionary agencies.”’ 

When the State did interest itself in Native Education, 
it did so in a half-hearted, lukewarm sort of way. Develop- 
ments are hampered by lack of funds, Recently large 


numbers of African children have been coming forth for 
this ‘‘ oiling process,’’ but alas, they have had to be turned 
away, for school buildings were taxed to their full capacity, 
and teachers were handling large numbers. No money 
was forthcoming for putting up extra school buildings 
and the employment of extra teachers, as would have been 
the case if the situation obtaining affected the other sections 
of our South African community. The Education De- 
partment started instituting maximum quotas for primary 
school enrolments, and instructing its teachers to keep 
waiting lists and to admit pupils only in the first two weeks 
of the first quarter. So thousands of children of school- 
going age are kept out of school through no fault of their 
own, but because the powers that be are keeping the 
strings of the State coffers very tight. 

Also recently the Cape Education Department revive 
that it would do away with the Native Primary Lower 
Courses, except for one or two’ schools like Tigerkloof, as 
they were keen to improve the quality of the teacher- 
trainees, Whilst one did not quarrel with 'the motive, one 
however did sympathise with the average Native parent 
whose means would be drained to nil by a five year course 
at an Institution. It was argued, however, that the pre- 
sence of the day Secondary schools would reduce the five 
years to two, and that the bursary loans by the Department 
would obviate the financial strain. One notices that a 
larger number of Institutions than was formerly given are. 
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holding on to their N.P.L. Courses, and what representa- 
tions they may have made one does not know. 
Furthermore one only needs to turn up the advertised 
posts in the Education Gazette for primary school teachers 
to be able to realise that Native Education is in for a bad 
time. There are hardly any posts for men. This, it is 
averred, is due to a new discovery that women are better 
teachers than men, and that they cost less. Truth is 
strong enough to be able to stand on its own, without being 
bolstered and buttressed about with fabulous and fantastic 
stories. Since when has sex been a determining factor in 
teaching ability except perhaps. in the infant classes ?. 
‘Fhere is more substance in the second reason given : 
Native education must be run on the cheap labour basis— 
cheap not only because of the inequality of male and female 
salaries, but also because there is more wastage on the 
female side, and that means ever employing young people, 
thus effecting a saving of accumulating increments. When 
one thinks of the hundreds of teachers who died and female 
teachers who married before reaching the pension age, 
who had been contributing to the pension fund under the 
Good Service allowance system, and through the inter- 
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vention of death and marriage, forfeited their contribu- 
tions, one begins to see the welfare of the African people 
sacrificed on the altar of pounds, shillings and pence. 

This is a revolutionary change, and not every change, 
simply because it is a change, is progressive. It has been 
said in many quarters that family discipline in Native 
homes is getting slack, and if this statement is correct, one 
shudders to think what kind of discipline one is going to 
find in Native primary schools staffed from the Principal 
down with female teachers. One does not like to antici- 
pate the findings of the Eiselen Commission, but if this is 
a foretaste of them, woe unto the African. . It is a system 
that forces the masses back to illiteracy, which the mission- 
aries set out to combat. It is a system that plays right into 
the hands of the ‘“‘ Legrees’’ of the Bethal plattelanders. 
It is a system that is introduced when politicians are 
blurting out in mouthfuls what wonderful things are going 
to accrue to the African people under the banner of 
apartheid. It is a system that is doled out to inarticulate 
people. 

“Tt is helpful to think of education as an oiling 
process.” 


In the Kamiesberg Reserve 


LTHOUGH the music was delightful, my mind had 
drifted away to a country residence in Berkshire 
where I spent Christmas 1934 with a county family that 
had felt sorry for a student from ‘‘ the colonies.’’? As we 
were sitting at Christmas Eve dinner, I was laughing up 
the sleeve of my dinner jacket because I had spent the 
previous might sleeping in the crypt of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields with the London tramps. A strange contrast ! 
My mind was brought back to present realities as the 
nimble fingers of the pianist lightly brought an arabesque 
by Debussy to an end. Then he startéd on a Bach pre- 
lude. By one of those quirks of fancy that music arouses, 
memory took me off to the Leliefontcin Mission on the 
Kamiesberg where a wornan was grinding corn between 
two flat stones. ° 
As the music stopped, I realised that I had once more 
shared in one of those contrasts of life that often loom up. 
The musician who had rendered such pleasant music on 
his own baby grand piano was a Coloured South African. 
The woman who had ground the corn between stones was 
a Coloured South African. When I saw her, she was 
sitting on the dung-smeared step outside a reed hut and the 
grindstones lay on an upturned goatskin kaross which 
received the flour as it seeped between them. Her poke- 
bonnet flapped as her arm reached to the farther side of 
the grindstone from under her patchwork cape. A few 
enquiries soon led to an interesting tale of the Coloured 


people of the mission reserve, an area set aside for occupa- 
tion by the Cape Coloureds only. 

After leaving the main road that runs parallel with the 
west coast of South Africa, the road to the reserve climbed 
steeply up the Kamiesberg, a 3,000 foot outcrop of granite 
that catches the cool breeze from the sea in the summer 
and the snow in the winter. On entering the reserve a 
notice had warned me that trespassers would be prosecuted. 
This notice was put up after the control of the reserve had 
passed from the hands of the missionaries to the govern- 
ment. ‘The new administration is advised by a board of 
which the missionary is a member, together with elected 
Coloured citizens of the reserve and officials appointed by 
the government. It was difficult, however, to find out 
precisely where the citizens lived. I passed a handsome 
waterfall which, I learned later, had water in it for the first 
time for five years, and eventually came to some domed reed 
huts standing about six foot above the ground and covering 
a circular area about twelve feet in diameter. When I 
later chatted with some of the folk in one of these huts I 
found it cool and airy. As the rainfall in that area is so 
low, the purpose of the huts is to provide protection against 
the scorching sun while allowing free movement of air. 
The reed mats which are folded round a framework of 
arched boughs, provided just the right amount of air and 
shade. 

The people are nomadic sheep farmers who move with 
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their flocks after good pasture.. In order to.retain their 
citizenship of the reserve they have to cultivate a piece of 
land in it and their movements usually bring them back to 
their plot of arable land in time for sowing and reaping 
and fallowing. The amount of grain they reap, however, 
is not large enough to feed their families and the crop is 
normally used to obtain credit at the general store for 
regular needs. Consequently, harvest time is debt- 
clearing time. If the crops fail, debts mount up and in 
the end the herd of goats which is the source of milk and meat, 
has to be handed over to the store-keeper. Good. rains 
mean life to these nomads—more credit at the store, better 
food, less trekking. As good rains had fallen this year, 
there were only a few trekking families to be seen along the 
roadside. . Such outspans seemed to consist of a hooded 
wagon with its rawhide harness piled up at the end of the 


shaft and covered for protection against the heat.of the 


sun. A span of donkeys and small herds of sheep and 
goats. grazed nearby. If the. grass was fairly good.the 
reed hut had been erected. If a pair of knee-haltered 
horses and a motor-wheel buggy were to be seen, the trek- 
ker was considered to be a moderately prosperous. man. 

Attempts have been made to get the people to live a 
more settled existence. Young men from the reserve have 
been sent to Fort Cox Agricultural College and are work- 
ing among the people. Pedigree stock has been introduced 
to improve the various breeds of animals. . But it seems 
that whatever money the government -has to spare for a 
mission reserve is used on administration, that is, more 
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government officers careering about in government cars 
supervising the people and drafting reports. The life of 
the people remains more or less the same. When the 
rains come life is good. When drought comes the man 
has to go to work for a rich farmer or go to some industrial 
centre like the copper mines at Springbok until the call of 
home brings him back. 

Among these people the missionary lives more in his 
car than in his own home. Distances are great, roads bad 
and homes isolated. But there are only certain areas of 
arable land and certain places where the water-supply is 
regular. Schools have been established in these places 
and the enrolments rise and fall with the movements of the 
families after pasturage. The nearest doctor may be 
thirty or more miles away, so the missionary has to be 
medical orderly as well. ‘The maintenance of buildings in 
a state of good repair is a real difficulty, so the missionary 
has to take his tool-box with him on his travels. 

How long these nomadic Cape Coloureds will be able to 
retain their reserve as a tribal home, is difficult to tell. 
Already they are surrounded by European farmers who. 
cast covetous eyes on their badly farmed lands. It is 
doubtful if they want to change their nomadic ways, 
which are subject only to the impersonal control of nature. 
Some of them move to the Cape. One, with a light skin, 
But there is a feeling of hard-won 
freedom about their life that is lacking in the urbanised 
slaves of industry that one meets elsewhere. 

: G. OweEN LLoyp. 


The Church as the only Uniting Force for Multi- 
Racial Citizenship — 


(Address by. Rev, “gait A. Calata, General President of the Inter-denominational African Ministers’ Federation of South 
ae Africa, to ‘the Cape Midland section of the Federation). 


E dite sedis so passin to hearing people discuss prob- 
lems connected with multi-racial citizenship that we 

find hardly any new ideas that can be brought forward to a 
conference such as this one. However I feel that as we all 


have different aspects of what the Church of Christ stands . 


for in relation to.this subject you will be interested to know 
what I have to say. 

Here in this country we are inclined to bielieva clei our 
problem is unique and too difficult even. for the Church to 
solve. 


cause for it the problem was. tackled. many .ages ago .and 


solved. Unfortunately for the Church in our country it - 


is divided into many denominations ; for that.reason it 
speaks with many voices and is therefore rendered incap- 
able of giving-a clear lead to-the-world, Because of.this 


- One can easily. see why. it should.be difficult for. 
politicians; because politics in this country are .based on. 
racialism ; -but the Church should find no. difficulty be- 


situation I .have. quoted ousigh cle from. Scripsiadl in: 
order to make it clear that I am trying to pabiadie the 
subject from an-unbiased point.of view. 

Let us consider, first of all, what St. Paul has to say on 
the subject. In Galatians 6, 15: ‘In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature.’’ .In 2 Corinthians 5: 17 he 
says again, ‘‘ If any man be in Christ he is a new creature.’’ 
This means that the Grace of God which we receive 
through the sacrament of Holy. Baptism should. transform 
us in such a way that we should possess a new heart and a 
new nature. By. Baptism I was ‘‘ made a member of. 
Christ, a Child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom 
of heaven.” As far that is concerned I think we all agree, 
although we may have different ways of administering the 
sacrament, some preferring the running water, some the 
deep water, and some the water in a basin in the Church. 
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Let us go further and read Ephes 4, 3-6: 
one body, and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling ; one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, ang through all, 
and in you all.” 

I ask you seriously, what fault do you find with St. 
Paul’s view of multi-racial citizenship in the Church? I 
call upon each and every one of you to examine his con- 
science very carefully because the Church in our country 
will one day stand before the bar of judgment on this 
matter, and each and every one will have to account for 


. his sermons and teaching. 


THE CHURCH AS THE BODY OF CHRIST 


Ephes. 1, 22 and 23: ‘And hath put all things under 
His feet, aad gave Him to be the head over al] things to the 
Church, which is His Body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all things.” 
the fourth chapter, the fourteenth and following verses, 
“to be no more children, carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up into him in all things which is 
the head, even Christ, from whom the whole body fitly 
joined together and compacted by effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in love.” All baptized people are 
members of the Body of Christ. They should also meet 
in the fellowship of the Holy Communion and sit together 
at Synods and Conferences to share experiences of the new 
life to which they all belong. In that sense the Church is 
not rivalled by any other organisation in its power to unite 
people of different races and colours and tongues. 

_.. THE CHURCH AS THE KINGDOM 

When Christ. began preaching (according to St. Mark 1, 
14, 15), He preached the gospel of the Kingdom of God, 
—a heavenly kingdom (St. John. 18,.36) set up on earth 
by the incarnation of the Son of, God. | The Church 
of Christ is a visible kingdom with its officers, its laws, its 
subjects, but differing from the kingdoms of this world in 
that it is eternal. ‘‘ Behold,” said the Angel to Mary the 
Blessed -Virgin, ‘‘ Thou shalt conceive in thy womb and 
bring.forth a son and shall call his name Jesus. . He shall 
be great and shall be called-the Son of the Highest, and the 
Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of his father 
David: and he shall reign over the house -of Jacob for 
ever, and of his kingdom there-shall be no end.”’ a0 


There is no doubt that this: kingdom was to be universal. 


Even the Old Testament. prophecies saw it:as such.- Psalm 


2, 8, “ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen: for 
thine 2 ga ie and the uttermost parts of the earth for 


thy possession.” 


Compare this with Daniel 7 7, 13 ae 14: “‘ and there was 


“There is. 


St. Paul further told the Ephesians in 
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given him (Son of man) dominion, and glory, and a king- 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve 
him.” See also St. Matthew 24, 14 ‘‘ And this gospel of 
the Kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a wit- 
ness unto all nations.” 

This kingdom was to be spiritual. Col. 1, 12 and 13: 
‘‘ Giving thanks unto the Father which hath made us all 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the Saints in 
light ; Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and hath translated us into the Kingdom of his dear Son.”’ 
See also 1 Thess. 2, 12, ‘‘ That ye would walk worthy of 
God who hath called you unto His kingdom and glory.”’ 

It is clear from the above that~Christ came into this 
world to set up a kingdom in which all men could be 
saved. The Church, then, is the kingdom of Christ 
established by the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, 
the first Whitsunday, which no powers of earth or hell will 
ever be able to destroy. The King of that Kingdom is 
Christ Himself Who placed it under the rule of twelve 
chiefs to begin with, and who, by regular succession 
through the laying on of hands, maintained that line of 
succession unbroken until to-day. (We may not agree 
upon the essentiality of this doctrine in keeping the unity 
of the members of the Church intact, but as I believe in it 
I am advancing it with scriptural authority and asking you 
that we must agree to differ. Personally I maintain that 
the whole theory of the kingdom centres on that fact and 
without it we might just as well dispense with it). 

According to the subject on which I am speaking I should 
not go further, but I should like to mention, however, that 
the visible Church militant on earth comprises only a part 
of Christ’s kingdom. ‘There is also the Church in Paradise: 
and the Church Triumphant which, according to the 
scriptures, shall be entered when the King. shall have 
destroyed all his enemies and shall take his faithful.subjects . 
to reign. with Him for ever. This kingdom of Christ 
unites not only the living, but also the living with the dead: 
hence its power, hence its unifying force. 


THE DUTIES OF THE MEMBERS OF THIS 
KINGDOM 


The duties of the citizens are :— 

1. to keep faithful to the one body and avoid “eile: 

2. to keep themselves undefiled by sin, 

3. to love one another, 

4. to obey their Head. 

Whilst I have based a great deal of this address on Bibli- 
od quotations I should not like to leave an impression 
that the Church is founded on the Bible. I like to keep 
before you all the truth that we all know so well that the 
Church is the Body of Christ. Christ is its head and Christ 
is its corner stone. ‘The Bible is only a record of the reve- 
lation of God to man and it is useful in that it is a guide to 
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the teaching which the Church gives to its members. 
Therefore, as the Church has more teachers than are 
recorded in the Bible, I want to refer to at least one of the 
recent notable teachers who I am sure will clear our 
minds on this matter of duties of members of the Church. 
There are many people who may say that we have introduced 
too much dogma into the Christian Church so that organis- 
ed religion has lost its influence. These people. would 
like to feel they belong to a democratic society where the 
relationship of the soul with God is the only thing that 
matters. 

Hear what Bishop Gore has to say on that question : 
“Christianity is a certain kind of personal belief and a 
certain kind of personal life ; but it is not a merely indivi- 
dual religion—a private matter between a man’s soul and 
God. It is membership with all the responsibility of 
membership in a society or brotherhood which Jesus 
Christ our Lord founded to bind together in one men of 
all classes, races, and kinds. This society is the Holy 
Catholic Church.’‘ 


THE AFRICAN NATIONAL CHURCH 


Although I am speaking to a provincial and not to the 
national conference I feel I ought to make a statement on 
this big question of the African National Church. 

I think what I have already said has established the fact 
that the Church is a unifying force for a multi-racial citi- 
zenship. If it were not for its denominational frag- 
ments we could point to concrete examples of this unity, 
but owing to the existence of many divisions in the Chris- 
tian Church the Christian Gospel has been accused of 
dividing the people rather than uniting them. 

The African people want a national church, that is a 
church which will accommodate all their national elements 
and. build them up into an independent nation,. The 
greatest question is whether such a church could find room 
in the Body of Christ, and how it will be formed. 

I might just as well tell you that the Interdenominational 
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African Ministers’ Federation has considered this ques- 
tion and as far back as 1947 decided that it should figure in 
its programme of action. It has set down 1954 as the year 
in which serious consideration will be taken and_ plans 
drawn which might lead in future to'something similar to 
what is happening elsewhere, but that will depend very 
much on whether the African ministers as a whole are 
accepting the Federation’s religious leadership. Mean- 
while we ask all the members of the Federation to study 
the question most carefully and pray about it. This is 
why we set aside the third Sunday in August every year for 
a national Day of Prayer. 


EFFORTS FOR THE RE-UNION OF 
CHRISTENDOM 


The first call to re-union of Christendom was sounded 
in 1920 by the Lambeth Conference. Our country does 
not appear to have done much beyond forming a Christian 
Council which is not allowed to deal with questions of 
Faith and Order. We have subsequently established our 
organisation and allowed ourselves freedom to deal with 
questions of Faith and Order, but not to disturb the 
different denominations to which we belong unless we feel 
that the Christian leaders of these denominations are satis- 
fied with the position as it is. We are not satisfied with it. 
We do not believe that the African Church has been truly 
established yet. But, as I have already said, I do not want 
to be misunderstood as advocating a racial church, as 
that would simply be another denominational concoction. 
The Federation will have nothing to do with that sort of 
thing ; but the Federation will find some way of bringing — 
Africa into the fold of Christ under His leadership. It is 
already working towards this end. Considering that there 
are other religious forces working in the African continent, 
unless we would like to see Christianity go under, we must 
be up and doing. Africa is our continent and we must 
have African Christianity. 

God Bless Africa. 


The Rev. Georges Dieterlen 


T 2 o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, 28th October, 

there passed peacefully away at Morija, an old and 

greatly respected member of the Paris Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, the Rev. Georges Dieterlen. 

Except for a few short intervals for his higher education 
and vocational preparation in France, for service in the 
First World War and for a few short leaves, all.of M. 
Dieterlen’s adult life was spent in Basutoland and in the 
service of God and the Basuto people. 

He was the son of a missionary, Rev. H. Dieterlen, and 
was born at Moria in 1879, where he also received his 
early education. After a period of study and experience 


as a minister in France, during which time he married 
Mille. S, Audouin, he returned to Basutoland in 1908. 
Until the outbreak of the First World War, he was a 
missionary at Leribe, Sebapala, and for a short time at the 
Leloaleng Technical School. In 1914 he went overseas 
and served as a Liaison Officer with the Australian Corps 
on the Somme and other sectors. This experience, no 
doubt, was one of the factors which helped him to develop 
those wide sympathies with people of other speech and 
race beside the French and Basuto which were such a 
marked and lovable characteristic of his life. For his 
services at the Front he was awarded the Medaille Militaire. 
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After his demobilisation, he returned to this country 
and was for six years in charge of the mission station at 
Berea. In 1926 he moved to Thaba Bosiu and in 1932 
became missionary of the Morija parish. 

For fifteen years, which included the difficult years of 
the Second World War, years of shortage of European 
staff, years of financial uncertainty, years when the hearts 
of many were torn with fears, disappointments and 
sorrows, he was President of the Conference of the 
P.E.M.S. During this time, his steadfast faith in God and 
the cause of righteousness, and his deep understanding 
were an inspiration to all who worked with him. 

From 1936 until his first, and last, serious illness, except 


for a short furlough in 1939, M. Dieterlen was Director of — 


The Theological School, in which Basuto who had received 
a call to the ministry of the church were trained for their 
vocation. ‘Through these his influence and deep piety 
have spread to all parts of the country beyond the range of 
his personal service. Through them his voice will continue 
to be heard for years to come. F 

His work did not go unnoticed by those in the seats of 
authority, as he had the honour to be decorated with the 
Order of the British Empire by the High Commissioner, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, in 1945, and with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour by the French Consul, M. De Simonin, 
some years earlier. At his funeral service in the Morija 
Church on Monday, 30th October, a moving tribute was 
paid to his memory by the Acting Resident Commissioner 
who spoke of him as a true Christian gentleman. Never 
was there,a more fitting epitaph. 

That the rank and file equally appreciated-his love and 
selfless devotion was shown by- the large crowd which. 
packed the Church to overflowing and followed him to the 
grave-side.. . . She dic: #4 a3 ort 

His end came. peacefully after an illness of a month, as 
he would have chosen. He wished to die in harness and 
he did, for he was due to retire at the end of the year, after 
a missionary career of forty-two years. 

His chief characteristics, beyond those which have al- 
ready been mentioned, were a simplicity of mind overlaying 
a wide experience, integrity, and love of his fellow men. 
It was a delight to see or hear him dealing with children, 
both European and Basuto, all of whom loved him. Nor 
did anyone of maturer years in difficulties or perplexities 
who went to him for counsel, ever go empty away. He 
was a man of peace and confidence in the deepest meaning 
of those words. 

His command of the language and his knowledge of the 
customs and ways of thought of the Basuto, among whom 
he had been brought up. made him in every sense a 
“father ’’ to them. None did he ever pass by without a 
greeting or a kindly word, and one of his chief delights was 
to visit them in their homes or when they were ill in hospital. 
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For many years he was the Editor of Leselinyana, the 
weekly paper of the Mission, and he wrote a number of 
works in Sesotho, including Mareng a’ Meso and a transla- 
tion of the Life of Christ by Westphal. 

To his widow and four daughters goes all our sympathy, 
and their grief and sense of loss is shared by a very large 
number to whom his life will ever remain a precious 
memory and an inspirztion. J.M.B. 

* * * * 
HE death of Monsieur Georges Dieterlen at the age of 
seventy-one removes from the P.E.M.S. Church in 
Basutoland one of the most outstanding and influential 
personalities. His influence has been felt not only by his 
Basotho Christians, but also by those who have not yet 
been touched by the “ Word.” 

Son of an old missionary, and possessing a remarkable 
command of our language, with an intimate knowledge of 
the etiquette, manners, customs and character of the 
people to whose service he dedicated his life, he was al- 
ways regarded as the “‘father of the people ’—a title 
which he shares with a few of the older missionaries such 
as A. Mabille, F. Coillard, H. Dieterlen and others. 

Personally, it was his intellectual gifts that impressed 
me most. These qualities were observed by all those who 
have had a close personal contact with him. He was 
deeply read in Greek, Philosophy and Christian Theology, 
but differed greatly from most intellectual giants in that he 
was always following “ knowledge like a sinking star.’’ 
Nor did the development of his intellect obscure the vision 
of service. He was a friend of the ordinary illiterate 
Mosotho, and had time for all, either at his khotla or on 
his way. to his friends ; among his friends and alone, he 
would always stop to speak to a humble old man or woman, 
giving-a word of encouragement. He was in the words of 
the poet, “rich in saving common-sense.” 

“ And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime.” 
“All is over and done. 

Render thanks to the Giver.’ 

It will not be without reason that those who knew him 
will mourn for him. He was 

“A voice from which their omens all men drew. 
Such was he whom we mourn.” 

The Christians whom he taught, the people for whom 
he wrought and toiled will weep for him. The future will 
remember him. But, now, like Milton’s Lycidas, though 

“Sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of him that walked the waves, 
He hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above 
In solemn troops and sweet societies 
. That sing and singing in their glory move,” 


But now, 
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_ May the ideals and ideas of Monsieur Dieterlen. remain 


a legacy for the present generation of our missionaries and 


may they always draw the, Basotho people with that mag- 
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netism with which he este RR drew us all towards: his 
Master. : 


“God accept him, Cheist. receive him.” M. Damane. 


: -Sursum Corda 


““ Cannot I do with you as this Potter, saith the Lord ?”’ 


HIS is a rhetorical question. It implies that God can 
deal with you and me and with communities and 
nations just like a potter. 

Jeremiah had been commanded to go to the lower end 
of the city of Jerusalem into a certain workshop. There 
he saw three things, a potter, a wheel, and clay. . The 
wheel could be set running but its revolutions.could have 
no meaning by themselves, It was the clay put on the 
wheel that gave some meaning to the endless turnings of 
the wheel, and yet the clay itself carried round and round 
on the wheel would show no purposeful change if the 
fingers of the potter did not touch it now and again. The 
idea in the mind of the potter provided a satisfying aim to 
the operations. Jeremiah saw an operation. marked by 
some purpose. Clay was placed on the wheel and the 
potter was in touch with the clay trying to fashion itinto a 
beautiful vessel ; but the vessel he had in mind was marred 
and he crushed it into a lump of clay and put. it on the 
wheel once more in order to re-fashion it according to the 
This operation inspired the prophet with 
“Cannot I do with you as this 


original idea. 
his message to the. people. 
potter, saith. the Lord?” 

God had. a purpose for the Jewish people even viioee 
their fathers went to Egypt. . Because he had this purpose 
He.liberated them from slavery, preserved them in their. 
forty years’. wanderings i in the wilderness, and led them into. 
Canaan. He meant them to. be a. holy nation, a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, -but they. had failed. The vessel was 
marred.. The seobie had not fulfilled the promise. They 
had not turned out well in the making. The prophet 
proclaimed that God would be patient. . He would. give 
them yet another. chance. .He would put ,them ‘on the 
wheel again for a re-moulding. Like the clay he would 
first break them up, crush them perhaps, but. with the 
merciful purpose of building them into a nation after his 
own heart. 

This was a message a love, ot grace, and of encourage- 
ment. What God had-in mind concerning the Jewish 
people He has in mind in connection with each one of 
us... Life has some purpose behind it. . Three things we 
see in the world—-God the Potter, time the. Potter’s wheel, 
and man the clay. Time has no meaning apart from man. 
It might pass from day to day, year after year, for centuries, 
just like an endless monotonous succession of the turnings 
of the wheel. ., It is man cast on this succession of the revo- 


lutions of the wheel of time who gives meaning to it, by 
his activities which contribute to the divisions of time into 
eras or ages. But for man also, like the clay, if he is not 
trying to conform to some purpose as he is whirled round 
and round on the wheel of time, life will be meaningless 
and unsatisfying. Life begins to have some meaning 
when man, the clay, comes into contact with the moulding 
finger of the Divine Potter. God shapes our lives through 
the discipline of providence. But. sometimes the vessel is 
marred because the clay does not réspond to the touch of 
the potter. Itisoftenso with us. There are many things 
that can mar the vessel in the naling: I will suggest only 
three. 

Firstly, the preparation of i cla: Clay is earth of a 
certain kind which for moulding purposes must be mixed 
with water, if not already wet, and must be pressed and 
kneaded until it becomes easily responsive to the touch of 
the fingers. If it is not properly prepared the vessel may 
be marred. Now we too may have ill-blended gifts, with 
the result that the influence of God on our lives is frus- 
trated. Take, for instance, courage : itis a good gift, but if 
it is not tempered with fear, we know that the character 
will not be perfect, for a person may be so courageous 
that he will not fear doing evil. Love is a good gift but it 
must be tempered by right. It is a good thing for a 
parent to love her child, but when love blinds a parent to 
the faults.of the child we know at once.that there is a bad 
mixing of good gifts in that person. .A strong will is a 
good thing, but it must be tempered by reason. There are 
people who are so strong-willed that reason is lost on them. 
Loyalty to one’s group is a good thing, but loyalty at the 
expense of truth and right becomes a fault. When good 
qualities are not balanced by other qualities the result will 
be a mixture which may mar an otherwise promising 
character. 

Secondly, the vessel may be marred, not because i 
faulty preparation, but because the clay is over-soft. When 
clay is in that condition it is difficult for it to take the shape 
intended by the moulder. He may touch here and touch 
there, but as soon as his touch relaxes the shape disappears 
and the pattern in his mind is never formed. Now some 
lives fail, not because of a faulty blending of good qualities, 
but because of the softness of the will. ‘They respond 
quickly to good or evil equally... Or they are impulsive. 
They are easily influenced but are. not steadfast, or they 
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lack backbone. Good intentions are never translated into 
realities. Longings felt are never exploited, just because 
they lack a strong will to: carry out their resolves—too 
much softness in the clay. The Divine Potter cannot do 
much with such clay. His purpose for us can never be 
attained. The vessel he has in mind must needs be 
broken up because it is marred. The softness of the clay 
is the cause. 

Thirdly the vessel may be marred because there may be 
some foreign matter in the clay. Sand or small stones or 
bits of dried grass or some other vegetation make the clay 
imperfect. If the potter has to fashion a finished vessel it 
must be with pure clay, because an alloy might mar the 
vessel. The Divine Potter.is sometimes thwarted in His 
creation of Christlike character in us by some foreign 
matter in the soul. That was the case with the Jews to 
whom Jeremiah spoke his message. They had abandoned 
themselves to idol-worship which should have been 
foreign to the worshippers of Jehovah, hence God could 
not fashion them into the nation he had in mind. The 
vessel was marred. The same thing is true of all men. 
God’s plans are often neutralised because of sin which, 
although it seems natural to man, is really foreign to his 
soul, or else he would not have a troubled conscience when 
it has invaded the soul. The presence of this foreign 
ingredient in our lives prevents Ged from making of us 
the men He has in view. The vessel is marred. 

Now Jeremiah in the workshop saw the potter break up 
the marred vessel and put the lumped clay on the wheel 
afresh in order to re-fashion the vessel. -God says to us. 
“Cannot I do-with you as this potter?’’ When we 
realise our need for forgiveness.and a new start, God’s 
grace is ready to deal with us afresh and remould our lives 
according to God’s original pattern. But sometimes -man 
is so stubborn and wilful that he must be crushed before 
he can be brought to a mood that will respond to the re- 
fashioning touch of the finger of the Divine Potter. Our 
life must needs be disturbed and shaken up. Our work 
fails and we experience disappointment. Old ties are 
severéd, if perhaps they were the cause of a lack of re- 
sponse to the divine influence, or perhaps new responsibi- 
lities or moral tests are placed upon us to force us to exert 
ourselves ; or perhaps afflictions that crush the spirit and 
wound the heart are experienced. All these things God 
may allow to happen to us with the intention of-softening 
the heart, or of strengthening the will according to our 
need, or to adjust more correctly our good qualities, or to 
eradicate some weakness or sin. God follows the methods 
of the potter for He says, “Cannot I do with you as this 
Potter ?”’ : 

Once long ago some clay was cast on the wheel of time 
in the form of a learned Hebrew young man— Saul of 
Tarsus. But the clay was badly prepared. Paul had 
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courage which ‘did not fear to inflict cruelty. He had 
loyalty which’ was not. tolerant. He had enthusiasm 
which was misdirected. God had some purpose for the 
life of this young man which he missed to start with. The 
vessel] was marred. He was not responding to the touch 
of the finger of the Divine Potter. God had to break the 
imperfect vessel which was forming. Blinded and humi- 
liated he was led into the city of Damascus a changed but 
happier man. He was weaned from his old loyalties. He 

himself was to be persecuted for his faith in Christ. ‘This 
was God’s way of preparing him afresh for the wheel. 
He was to be a chosen vessel for. the carrying of the 
Evangel to the Gentiles. As he responded to the divine 
touch a beautiful, strong life was moulded. This once 
marred vessel became the great Apostle who was to say 
later, “‘ lam what I am by the grace of God.” 

God longs that we should not miss our destiny. His 
yearning is that we should not miss the purpose He has 
for us in life . Going round and round on the wheel of 
time without getting in touch with the shaping finger of 
the Divine Potter we shall certainly miss that purpose. 
Have you failed to achieve because of weakness of will ? 
He longs to strengthen that will. Have you failed to reach 
the height of manhood you deeply desire to be yours just 
because of the ill-adjustment of the gifts you have? He 
offers to do the adjustment for you. Is there:some foreign’ 
matter which makes your heart stubborn to the touch of the 
Potter? He is ready to pardon and to eradicate the 
offending matter. He is understanding, good and graci- 
ous. He offers the second chance. ‘‘ Cannot I do with 
you as this potter ?”’ He says. J FRI. 


Christian Council Notes 


HE Executive Committee of the Christian Gontcil will 
meet in Cape Town. onwards from Tuesday after- 
noon, 16th January. It is regretted that these dates must 
coincide with the meetings-of the Council of the Institute 
of Race Relations, but the President’s presence in Cape 
Town on his way to England at that time must determine 
the time of the Executive’s meetings. 

This annual meeting of the Executive Committee is al- 
ways important for the Council: since it reviews the past 
year’s work, lays down the general lines of the Council’s 
activity for the ensuing year, or for such»period as must 
elapse before the next biennial meeting of the full Council. 
To the Executive, its sub-committee, known as the Coun- 
cil’s Action Committee, which is responsible for the con- 
stant direction of the Council’s affairs, makes its report. 

This year especially the Executive will have important 
decisions to make both with’ regard to the internal affairs 
of the Council and the overseas. interest in the South 
African situation. . 
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The Secretaryship. The present Secretary has 
served the Council for a period of five years following 
secondment by his own church to that work. The acute 
shortage of manpower in the ministry of that church, 
however, has made it necessary to recall the Secretary as 
from next year. Happily it will be possible for him to see 
the Executive Committee meetings through and to make 
the necessary preparations for the meetings, but it will 
require that he hand over the duties immediately after 
these meetings to whomever the Executive appoints to carry 
on the work. Members of the Committee have already 
been sounded by the President with regard both to nomi- 
nations and the nature of the appointment to be made, 
having in mind the meeting of the full Council a few 
months afterwards. It is hoped that a decision can be 
arrived at before the Committee meets, though subject to 
their confirmation, to facilitate the removal of the office 
and the uninterrupted continuation of the Council’s 
activities. 

World Council Delegation. Among the more 
important decisions of the meetings of the Ad Interim 
Committee of the International Missionary Council and 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
in Canada earlier this year was the resolution that: - 

“Whereas, both the Amsterdam Assembly and the 
“Central Committee have protested against the exploitation 
of non-self-governing peoples, and flagrant violations of 
human rights, discrimination or segregation on the ground 
of race or colour ; and 

** Whereas, they have urged the Churches in every 
country to work for the progressive recognition and appli- 
cation of these principles and above all to observe them in 
their own membership and life, 

“The Central Committee, standing by these statements, 

1. Requests that statements on race relations made by 
the World Council of Churches and bodies associated 
with it be assembled and widely circulated especially 
in the countries directly concerned ; 

2. Asks its General Secretary and suggests to the Ad 
Interim Committee of the International Missionary 
Council that they communicate with Member 
Churches and Councils, enquiring what assistance, if 
any, ecumenical organizations can render to local 
churches, church bodies and councils, in seeking a 
Christian solution of their racial problems ; 

3.  Authorises the proposal that, if the Churches in 
South Africa are ready to invite an ecumenical dele- 
gation, such a delegation should be sent under the 
auspices of the two parent bodies and for the purpose 
of conference and fellowship with the Churches of 
South Africa. The Central Committee favours a 
multi-racial delegation and instructs its officers to 
consult with the Christian Council of South Africa 
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and the Member Churches. in that country upon this 
matter.”’ 

The Ad Interim Committee of the LM.C,, uicetiig 
afterwards, associated itself with this resolution of the 
Central Committee and expressed the hope that an invita- 
tion would be received from South Africa, in the belief 
that such personal conference with representatives of the 
churches in South Africa may be fruitful of much good. 

Writing to the Council on the subject the I.M.C. General 
Secretary remarks: ‘‘ You may ask what the purpose of 
such a delegation would be, Will you please make very 
clear that it would have no direct political intentions, nor 
would it be designed to administer a rebuke to South 
African Christians. No. This is a genuine offer of a 
fraternal visit. Our delegation would hope to visit their 
fellow Christians of all five racial groups and to convey to 
them the genuine concern of churches throughout the 
world in the very real dilemma which exists in South 
Africa. Our hope and prayer would be that this act of 
fellowship would be accepted simply for what it is. . .’ 

From the Council’s point of view, as the South African 
unit of the International Missionary Council, the question 
of the extending of such an invitation to a visiting delega- 
tion as is envisaged in the above communication will have 
to be decided by the Executive Committee. “ Constituent 
bodies of the Christian Council have accordingly been 
sounded on the proposal. In addition, some who are 
member churches of the World Council of Churches will 
have been approached direct from Geneva. S.G.P. 


New Books 


Scientific and Religious Knowledge, by Gertrude E. 

Quinton. (S.C.M. Press, 8/6). 

Religion should always be able to hold its own in an 
open encounter with science, for its protagonists are people 
skilled in argument, while debate is not the forte of the 
man of science. If he is to enter the arena he must leave 
behind him his laboratory and all the apparatus in the 
handling of which his greatest skill lies, and take up the 
unaccustomed weapons of his adversary in order to do 
battle with him. Moreover, in these days, when men in 
the very forefront of science exhibit a profound humility— 
if scarcely so abject as the reciter of the Litany who re- 
peatedly refers to himself as a miserable sinner—it seems 
unsportsmanlike to attack him when he is down. Is it 
not also a little un-Christian ? 

But what do we find ? Everywhere men put their trust 
more and more in science. Is it because they feel that it is 
fundamently honest and is genuinely seeking for the truth 
while the superstructure of religion shows so many cracks 
and rents that they wonder whether the very foundation 
can be stable ? 
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So this book takes up the cudgels once more, but does so 
in an unusually helpful way, for its purpose is to assist 
that most important group of people, those in the top classes 
in our schools, to form a just estimate of science and reli- 
gion. It is written by one who is engaged in teaching 
these very people, eager to give them wise guidance. 
Great pains are taken to keep the book readable for those 
to whom it is addressed ; the language is non-technical by 
design, though it is hard to avoid phrases creeping in here 
and there from wide reading and discussion in both science 
and religion, which savour of the textbook or the primer. 

The author succeeds, almost if not quite, in being fair 
to science, though there are one or two statements about 


- science with which this reviewer finds it difficult to agree. 


The treatment of Miracle is very good. The out- 
standing miracle of the Incarnation once accepted, the 
other New Testament miracles flow naturally and readily 
from it. 

The Christian position is stated well and fully in a short 
compass, and, altogether, the book may gladly be com- 
mended to scholars in the upper forms and to their teachers 
and parents as well, in the hope that it may prove a power- 
ful agency of that Spirit who “ will guide you into all truth.” 

CARP: 
* * * * 
Saint Francis of Assisi, by John H. R. Moorman, 

(S.C.M. Press, 127 pp. 7/6). 

No Christian’s library, however modest, can be regard- 
ed as complete so Jong as it lacks something about that 
intense and reckless lover of his Lord, Francesco Berna- 
done, whom we commonly speak of as Francis of Assisi. 
The story of his life has been told a great number of times 
and it is said that in English alone there are about fifty 
modern Lives. Sabatier’s is perhaps the one in highest 
repute, while Chesterton’s brilliant, if inaccurate, effort is 
probably the most popular. Behind the biographies 
there is an enormous amount of Franciscan literature of 
all kinds, including the saint’s own numerous writings. 
So the question many may ask will be :— “Is another 
Life necessary ? Does this new effort justify its appear- 
ance in a field so fully occupied ?”’ The answer, whether 
on the ground that new generations demand new versions 
of the old heroic stories, or on account of the excellence of 
this one, must be in the affirmative. In understanding of 
a character in many ways incalculable, it is penetrating ; in 
vividness of description, adequate ; in compactness, most 
admirable. The joyous charm of its hero is not dimmed ; 
by skilfully letting the story tell itself, the passion for God 
of the Poor Little Man of Assisi, fairly set in the back- 
ground of his times, is revealed without artifice or striving 
after effect. The result is a beautiful book. : 

‘“* Many years after Francis’ death one of his followers, 
Pier Pettignano, had a vision. ‘ He saw in vision a superb 
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procession of Apostles, Saints and. Martyrs, with the 
Blessed Virgin at their head, all walking carefully and 
scrutinising the ground with much earnestness, that they 
might tread as nearly as possible in the very footsteps of 
Christ. At the end of this pageant of the Church Trium- 
phant came the little shabby figure of Francis, bare-foot 
and he alone was walking easily and 
steadily in the actual footsteps of our Lord.’ ”’ 

* * Ker * 
Imizekeliso namaQhalo esiXhosa by L. K. Siwisa. 

(Lovedale Press 1/6). 

The author has done the Xhosa speaking people a great 
service by the publication of this valuable book. All 
along we had to depend for our knowledge of proverbs 
and idioms on small collections scattered over various 
books. ‘To-day we have a volume which deals specifically 
with this subject and which has a comprehensive collection 
of over two hundred proverbs and idioms. The origin of 
some of these has been traced and examples of their use 
given and the book is up to date in that it has included in 
it even the most recent ways of speaking which have al- 
most become idiomatic. As the writer remarks in his 
preface, there is a noticeable deterioration in the under- 
standing of the Xhosa language, and especially of proverbs 
and idioms, among the members of the younger generation. 
I believe that with the passing of the years the book will 
gain in importance and usefulness. I gladly recom- 
mend it to all Xhosa-speaking teachers and students and 
to the reading public in general. 

, jJ.J-R-J. 
* % x * 
Constitutions of the British Colonies. (Pamphlet 

No. 9 of the Hansard Society, 39 Millbank, London, 

§.W.1., 52 pp. 2/6.) 

In slits. pamphlet Mr. Sydney D. Bailey has assembled 
brief descriptions of the constitutional structures of all 
the British Colonies—as they stood in May, 1950. He has 
thereby rendered a very helpful service to all who are 
interested, whether as administrators or students or in any 
other capacity, in the progress of no fewer than sixty-three 
territories scattered over the face of the globe and inhabited 
by many millions of people who have not as yet reached 
the self-governing status towards which they are steadily 


-moving. No attempt is made to discuss the political 


background or the reasons underlying the differing politi- 
cal evolution in the various territories, but in a thoughful 
foreword the Secretary of State for the Colonies, (the Rt. 
Hon. James Griffiths) has drawn attention to the diversity 
of the Colonial scene, the unevenness of ‘constitutional 
progress, and, at the same time, the unity and consistency 
of the underlying principles which are guiding progress 
towards responsible status. He reminds readers that 
“the scene, though crystallised in this pamphlet at a mo- 
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ment of history, is in real life never static. There is never 
a moment at which the movement of political-and constitu- 
tional growth checks or pauses... .. While steady pro- 
gress towards responsible forms of government continues, 
every effort is being made to develop the material resources 
of the territories so that their political structure may be 
firmly based on a sound economy, able to support the social 
standards and Services. needed if political institutions are 
to be worked by knowledgeable and responsible people.” 

The truth that the position is never static is illustrated 
by the fact that the information given about the National 
Council in Basutoland is already out of date in regard to 
the number of representatives elected by the’ District 
Councils, (The word “‘ British” is surély a misprint for 
“ District’ ?), as their proportion has been considerably 
increased this year. 

We wonder whether the estimate of about 15,000 
Bushmen in Bechuanaland is based on any reliable census 
figure. It is surprisingly large. 

% * * * 
Ambassador of Christ, (John R. Mott), by Basil 

Matthews, 

Brother of the Humble, (C. F. Andrews), by Sheila L. 
Smith, , 
T. Z. Koo, by R. O. Hall. (S.C.M. Press, ‘‘ Servants of 

the universal Church ”’ series, 32 pp. 1/- each.) 

At this time of the year many people do not hesitate to 
spend the price of one of these admirable pocket biogra- 
phies on a specially nice Christmas card for a specially 
nice friend ; but since these are now to be had, they will be 
making a mistake if they do, for they are very well done and 
certain to be a much less ephemeral reminder of friendship 
than the most artistic card. 

Little books of this kind and quality are very difficult to 
write, the more so when they deal with dynamic and many- 
sided personalities. In their very different ways each of 
these writers has been very successful ; their readers can 
hardly fail to become very eager to know a great deal more 
about their subjects. In regard to Mott and Andrews this 
will fortunately be possible, but, so far as we know, no 
fuller story of Koo’s career has appeared yet. Probably it 
is too early for it, but Ronald Hall, the somewhat uncon- 
ventional bishop of Hong Kong, has here shown that he 
could do it very well. 

You should not waste time or thought trying to choose 
between these three—you need them all. They comple- 
ment each other and together form a blending trio of varied 
Christian achievement. Each man in his own way 
received his God-given vision and, because he was not 
disobedient to it, was able to interpret the way of Christ to 


the nations. 
* * * * 
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‘Bible has to say about it. It will be remembered that at 


"was exercised over the fact that in many parts of the conti- 
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The Bible on Polygamy, by G. Parrinder. 
7B pp. 2/G}yr ; 


Dr. Parrinder is a lecturer at the university college in 
Ibadan, and this valuable little book is a careful study of 


(SP.C:K. 


Hebrew and Christian teaching on the subject of polygamy. 


As such it meets a real need, for it is not easy to know 
where to look for a clear and concise statement of what the 


the Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary 
Conference in 1938 the African section of the Conference 


nent insistence on monogamy is one of the commonest 
barriers preventing men from entrance into the Christian 
Church. It made a clear and positive statement in favour 
of monogamy, noting that no support for polygamy was 
found among Christians of other countries ; but, realising 
that here was a matter demanding careful attention and 
fair dealing, it‘asked the I.M.C. “‘ to undertake or foster 
research into this subject and related social customs of 
African peoples, and to secure the preparation of suitable 
helpful literature for the guidance of the African Church.” 


Dr Parrinder’s contribution in the matter is limited toa _ 


study of what the Bible has to say, and does not attempt to 
deal with social or other issues. It is, however, a very 
valuable and essential preliminary to the wider study on 
which the desired guidance may be authoritatively based. 


CHOIRS ABOVE BETHLEHEM 


Tender lingering echoes pouring from above, 

Chords of quiet forgiveness tell of deathless love, ° 
Heaven’s choirs are singing praise to God most high, 
Peace has come amongst us—though the Lamb must die. 


What majestic anthems'merge into the dawn, ; 
Heralding His coming. Christ our King is born ; 
Realms of matchless glory He has left behind, 
Glad to sojourn with us, Friend of all mankind. 


Tiny little stranger wholly undefiled, 


Lying in the manger, Mary’s wondrous child. 
Rich Thy grace to save us, Holy One so poor, 
Pride has oft misled us but Thy way is sure. 


Be Thou born within us, Child of Bethlehem, 
By Thy spirit giving life to men again, 

Of God’s gifts the greatest, Saviour of the Race, 
All the Father’s kindness shining in Thy face. 


Never has departed joy of Christmas morn, 

Angel ones forsake us, Thou remainest on, 

Music of the gospel telling all is well, 

God for ever with us, our Immanuel. 
Donald-Malcolm MacLeod. 


